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ICATI0N8: DO 
OR THE FIELD? ' 
Order No. 7900293 



rsity of Nebraskjt - 
M^eierhenry 



This 8tudy has locused oa biomedical communlcallona, a 
r^Utively new occupation, which has evolved. to provide m^ia ' 
•erviceii in Bupport oK health education at all levels. 

The purposes ol the research were to: 

1. Trace the development ol bionieclical conimuuicationi and 
biomedical coinnuinicotio^s training; through extensive literature 
review and documentati4^n. 

2. Determine throut;h^ survey the i)r)(ly of kaowlec^t^e which 
the biomedical coininunications specialist must possess to per- 
form th« occupational duties m the health sciences setting. 

3. Examine through survey tho curricula in existto^ 
gniduate level training; pr6[;riinis for biomedical communi- 
cationa specialists to determine whetlier present curricula 
ajre preparirrg students to perform |he occupational duties 
of the field. ^ 

The literature review documented tH&evolvj^on of educa- 
tional technology and the media specialist and 'surveyeft the 
history of medical education in the United States and the be- % ( 
ginnings and subsequent growth of miftiical iUustratidn, pWbtog- 
rtphy and television in the health sciences. It also traced the 
^arly development of health sciences audiovisual servic'es and 
Snedlcal communications to pro(ride a history of the field of ' 
biomedical communication^. 

To gain information about the skills essential to successful 
practice in the field of biopiedicil communications and to de- 
termine whether present training programs are preparing stu- 
dents to funcbon effecti^^ely in entry-level managerial positions 
in biomedical communications, the following proc^ures were 
carried out. 

A.»ur|ey instrument was designed, validated and sent to 
94 direct«s of biomedical communications. These individuals, 
considered successful practitioners in the field, were asked 
to rate the importance of 42 knowledge and skills items in the 
training of the biomedical communications specialist. Seventy-* 
five dlrect^yfs responded, identifying the areas of training they 
felt w«re most important to the practicing biomedical com- 
municator. 

To determine whether present curricula in biomedical com- 
munications were actually meeting the expectations of the prac- 
titioners, a parallel survey instrument was administered to 
the directors of the (ive graduate training programs in bio- 
medical communications. The training directors tated the 
degree of emphasis which the curricula of their programs 
placed on each of the 42 subject elements. 

In analyzing the data, the' mean item response was calcu^ 
lated for the practitioners and the training program directors. 
The mean Item responses of the tV^ groups were then com- 
pared to draw conclusions about similarities iu\d differences 
between the practitioners' perceived needs in tnomedical com- 
munlcationfi training and the training ppograin directors* de- 
scriptions o|,existing curricula. The 42 skill and knowledge 
'it«ms were grouped into eight functional categories to make 
analysfl and comijarison easier. These categories are: orga- 
nisation and persclnsel management, design, information re- 
trieval and logistics, produtftioo^ instruction, research and 
•f^aluation, utilisation and bioijfiedical subjects. 
' A review of^he d;ita lel&jjs.t^ (he conclusion that the exist- 
ing cur ricu If K)f th'§ niaster's tiegi^ee pro^rjimsW biomedical 
communicaitions are ()rovidinti^ couri^erfof stpdy which generally 
meet or exceed the- ejcpeqtations of expert practitioners in the 
field in 20 of the 42 knowledge and skljl areas considet<»d Jn 
this study. However, is some Spef irtc tjioory and sWlls areJi»^, . 
such ail management, media c|>nfVi^ op^ratfon, media managp^.^ 
men) and televisior^sy stein design, thi^^achools are not covei*-' 
Ing th# materials in fts much depth as practitioJfers feel is ^ 
^•••'rable to provide adequate training for^ntry-level b^umedi- 
cal communication specialists. ■ . 



COMMUNICATION SKILL DEVELOPMENT IN STUDENT 
TEAdHERS BY THE USE OF PLAY PRACTICA 

;DORl)fER, John Nicholas, Ph,D. University of Victoria (Canada), 
19^8, Supervisor: Dr. Donald W. Knowles , 

The focus of this study was the development of effective 
teacher-pupil relationships which have been found (q facilitate 
pupil growth in academic and social adjustment areM, While 
co^r3es have been developed to tjrairt student teachers in the 
use of comnounication skills associated with effective teaqher- 
pupil relationships, such courses have rarely involved trainees 
In direct interaction with xrhildren. It was proposed that a pro- 
gram including unstructured play media with groups of children 
wduld provide an effective aj^roach to communication skills 
^ 'training for student teachers. 

One purpose. of this study was to compare the effectfveness 
of a play practicum approach (using unstructured play media 
with groups of children) with other approaches in the develop- 
ment of comn]unication skills in student^teachers. More spe- ' 
ciflcally, it was hypothesized tnat subjects participating in a 
play practicum would demonstrate higher frequencies of Listen- 
ing 'to Feelings responses. Communicating Feelings responses, 
and Limit Setting Statements on a'paper -and -pencil qaestlon- 
nalre task (The Teacher Response Questionnaire) developed for 
this atudy, and in an in vivo "teaching" task with groups of pupils 
than (a) subjects participating in a communication skill train- 
ing course without a play practicum and (b) subjects in a no 
training condition. 

A random selection procedure, stratified on the" basis of sex, 
was used to assign a total of 24 subjects (21 females, 3^males) 
to the three conditions. A posttest-ortly, randomized group de- 
. sign was employed to test the hypotheses. Kruskal-Wallls anal- 
' yses of variance and Mann-Whitney U tests were the statistical 
procedures used. 

The following results w«re found: (a) hypotheses were fully 
supported' when the results from the in vivo teaching task were 
considered, (b) hypotheses were partially supported on t)te basis 
of data from th^ questionnaire, (c) follow-up data based ort a 
re-admlnlstration of the questionnaire and on inde{)endent eval- 
uatiojis of trainees by instructors in the Education Interaction 
Laboratory were consistent with the findings from the main 
studyMd) subjects in the training without practicum condition 
demonstrated significantly higher frequencies of Listening to 
^eeyngp and Communicating Feelings responses thart subjects 

• in the no training condition on the. questionnaire task, (e) no sig- 
nificant differences were found between these two groups on any 
of the dependent variables in the in vivo task. One clej^r con- 
clusion was that the training program incorporating a play prac- 
ticum was more effective than the other two conditions in pro- 
Tiding communication skill training for student teachers. The 
implications of the results for teacher training programs were 

* discussed. 

A second purpose of the study was to provide a descriptiye 
account 6f the training progriim, particularly the play practi- 
cum, on the basis of verbal reportu provided primarily by the 
trainees. The results' f ram a variety of descriptive i^tudiea 
were outlined, and the process of'communlcatlon skill develop* 
ment of individual trainees in*the play practicum was docu- 
mented and related to the humanistic theory underlying this 
«tudy. 



THE tTATUS OF SPEECH COMMUNICATION EDUCATION-. 
IN OHIO: TEACHER REDESIGN IN PROGRESS ^ 

. Order No. 7903125 

PBTZER, Ronald Charles, Ph JD. The Ohio State University, 
lOTI. S03pp« Adviser: Professor George L.. Lewis 

This research was ba^ed on three Surj^fys conducted In the 
Umtm of Ohio. The three groups respc^ndlng were high school 
princtpiiU, high school speegh^mihunlcaUon tj^achera, and 
^■p rf e c h communication teacher eduq^tors iathe colleges and 
uillverttlles of Ohio, Seconda^ schools were defined as includ** 
lag grades seven through twelve of any combination thereol, 

Oh4<> is presently in the process of a statewide program re- . * 
ferred to as Teacher Redesign involving all Institutions of higher 
learning in Ohio that haye teacher education and bertlflcation 
programs. This l^esearch focus|bid on the content area of speech 
commiuiicatlon teacher trainin^^l Data was collected to dster-> 
mine the progress of Impleme^ng these stands^rds in;3peech 
communication teacher education prograims. Thlrty-nlne col- 
legas and universities In the State of Ohio have such programs 
with state approval for certification. In an effort to determine 
the quality of this change as a developmental process, It was 
necessary to Investigate the teaching environment of high school 
speech communication teachers in Ohio. With the data from 
prevlooa studies surveying for similar information, an analysis ^ 
by meaiu* of comparison- of the growth and changes In high 
school* speech communication cvrlcula and program activities 
was conducted. collected data from high school principals 
and speech communication teachers was also compared to some 
of the data provided by the speech communication teacher edu- 
cators. The putpose was to determine If the current develop- 
mental process of the Teacher Redesign Program was suffi- 
ciently preparing studei^t teachers for teaching and supervising 
speech communication curricula and activity programs In Ohio's 
Mgh schools, ^ 

The results of the (^ata indicated that speech communication 
curricula and activity programs were on the Increase. There 
Is more course availability as well as more advanced courses 
in high sc^iool currlculums, Speech^ommunlcatlon Courses r. 
have a greater frequency at the juniot high level. The conten^ 
In the basic or fundamental course Is changing to the degree 
that more emphasis Is placed on listemng, interpersonal, dig- 
cuf alon, and communication theory, i 

High school principals perceive spejech communldttlon to be 
a basic and Impprtant skill for studentJ, They percell^ faculty, 
student, and conimunity support of spei ch communicatton pro- 
grams. They ^Iso believe Ohio Colleges are adequate^ prepar- 
ing speech communication teachers. T^e 5?peech coj/municatlon 
tei^chers also believe that Ohio college* are doing jftlequate con- 
tent preparation, bu*t they Indicated moAe preparation In clin- 
ical or theory related learning activities In college programs^ 

ape^ch'communicatlon teacher educAors- believe their Insti- 
tutlOfis are able to Implement the new Tfeacher Redesign Stan- 
dard. They, like the high school prlncipkls, believe that speech 
communication skills are basic for all smdents; they also Indi- 
cated that speech communication skills afte basic to all teacher 
•ducati^ programs. Theffe teacher educ^ors Indicated the 
present certification regulations for speec\ communication are 
adequ^e in guiding the development of qualitv teacher training 
programs/ \ 

Eighteen conclusion? were presented In thfs study based on 
the dila compiled from the three surveys. This research was 
completed with a set of recommendatlons^'^ddressed to high 
school principals, speech communication teachers, speech com- 
mumoation teacher educators, the Speech Comm^nlcatlon Aaso- t 
ctAtton, the^ Speech Communication Association of Ohio, and to I 
the»DiVlslon of Teacher Education and Certification which Is V 
reaponslbW.for the Teacher Redesign* Program. 




STUDENTS' PERCEIVED ABILITYjO COMMUNICATE 
WITMN THE CLASSROOM:'^ A FACTOR ANALYTIC EXPLO^ 
RATION ^ ' Order No. 7903045 

GATSEOS, Panayes Marcos, PH.D. University of Colorado at 
Boulder, 1»78. 121pp. Director: Assistant Professor Sam 
Betty 

\ * 
Through the use of a ninety-Item school sentiment question- 
naire, this study Identified the dominant attitude dlmervilona 
tor students with low, medium and high scores In perceptions 
of their kbllity to communicate within a suburban eighth grade 
school envlronnoient* 

The research was accomplished by first dividing students 
Into three groups on the basis of their perceived ablUty to com- 
municate (PAC) scores. Low-PAC students (n 186) were 
those with scores one standard deviatlon below the mean, Me- 
dlum-PAC students (n = 1,035) had scores within plus or minus 
One standard deviation around the mean, and Hlgh-PAC stu- 
dents (n « 177) had scores one standard deviation rfbove the 
mean* Each gtoup's attitude dimensions were then Identified 
via factor analysis. 

Eight variables (each consisting of ten quistionnalre items) 
were included In an orthogonal, varlmax factor solution. They 
Included attitudes toward: sfelf, peers, school social structure, 
learniiig, teacher-student Interpersonal relations, tej^cher au-' 
thority, mode of Instruction and ovei*all, general school senti- 
ments. ^ 

There were qualitative differences In the factor structures 
of the three groups. The most striking features of the factor 
structures were: (1) the consistently high factor loadings of 
^ student self concept and attitudes toward mode of Instruction 
for each of the tiiree groups,, and (2) the high factor loadii^a 
the teacher authority variable received In the Low-PAC group, 
in marked contrast to the Medlum-PAC and Hlgh-PAC groups. 
* It was suggested that teachers begin employing more per- 
eonal, confirming and understanding verlwil techniques to help 
remove the negative predispositions many students have eon- 
cerning their ability to communicate within the classroom. 



A DESCRIPTIVE SURVEY OF THE BASIC SPEECH COURSE. 
IN MISSOURI PUBUC HIGH SCHOOLS, 1973-74 

Order No. 7903904 

m 

GIBSON, Jill Downing, Ph.D. University of Missouri - Colum- 
bia, 1977. lalpp. Supervisor: Dr. James W. Gibson 

Much of our current knowledge of what goes on In speech 
clasarooms is fragmentary. In an effort to expand one area of 
knowledge, Missouri public high schools were surveyed tO gain 
information concerning the status of the' basic speech course. 
Five areas were identified for study: (1) a profile of the * 
schools offering a basic course; (2) content of the basic course; 
(3) the use of classroom time; (4) the use of educational 
. methods; and, (5) characteristics of teachers of the basic 
course. 

All but six schools responding to the questionnaire offered 
^ahaalc speech course. Indicating that the Missouri public high 
TOWOls support the basic speech course. The six schools not 
offering a course at that time Indicated a course would loi^of- 
ferad in 1974-1975. While the course Is open to almost all stu^ 
*dentfl. It is required lii very few schools. The majority of 
SMech students do not take the course until their junior or 
V^^or year. Although the basic course appears to occ^^y a 
^rly »ecur€ place In the ovrrlculum, U could be stronger. 
Only about 10 per cent of the students take the basic course. 

^ Teaot^ers in 81.6 pe^ cent' of the schools reported a focus " 
on^ oomWnation of areas. The five topic areas most frequently 
taughi were delivery, organization, Irtformatlve speaking, per- 
miasive speaking, and group discussion. These areas reinforce 
tht lad that public speaking receives considerable attention 
regardlesn of declared focus. Students were least likely to 
reoetVf training In debate, audience analysis, radio-TV,, argu- 

, ^nentatidn theory, and parliamentary procedure. There waa a 
similarity of course content offered in all schools. The New 
American Speech was the most popular textbook* Textbooks 



ilso a heavy emphasis to public apeaking activities. It Is 
noteworthy; however, that nojt ev^n a simple majority of the re- 
spondents used a particular textbook* It would appear that 
teachers of the basic course use a wide variety of ways to 
achieve similar oblectives. 

Closely related to content areas offered were the assign- 
itients teachers made. TeacherH^^in schools of all sizes and lo- 
cations as well as courses of both one and two semesters as^ 
signed speeches with far greater frequency than any other 
activity. Teachers devoted the greatest amount of classroom 
time to student performance and class exercises. 

Teachers provided "t^ral criticisms of performances slightly 
ttiori frequently than written criticisms. Student comments 
usually accompanied those of th^ teacher. This might be con- 
sidered an indication that teachers feel learning occurs during 
the evaluation process as well as during preparation and actual 
performance. Tht* use of behavioral objectives, contracting, 
and student participation in course plajining are relatively new 
educational rufjthods. However, a substantial majority of teach- 
ers used only one of these practices, .behavioral objectives. 
A slight majority Indicated students dartipipated in course plan*? 
nlng. Those sharing such responsibilities most often^ involved 
students to a moderate degree and used student suggestions for 
units of study and types of assignments. Less.than one-fourth 
of the responding tnachers used contracts in the basic course. 

The data indicated two-thirds of the teachers had taught five 
years or less. At the same time, a simple majority of the re- 
spondents had a bacOttJU^y4?«ate degree but no further hlgljer ed- 
ucation. Teachers indicated that a broader background of 
courses would be useful in teaching the basic course. Teachers 
were most likely to join a general education organization. Apa- 
thetic students, then poor resources and materials were the 
most common problems teachers identified in teaching the basic 
cou rse. 

Although a (airly complete picture of the basic course in 
Missouri public high schools was obtained, further research is 
necessary. The total program should be studied. This project • 
should be updated periodically as well. 



questionnaire consisted of: part I -- Demographic "DataJ^- 
sign; Part II — Personal Report of Communication Apprehen- 
siofi for College Students (PRCA -College); Part in — Receiver 
Ajlbrehension Measure (RAT)j Part IV Writing Apprehension 
Measure (WRAT); and Part V Touch Avoldahce Measure' 
(TAMi and TAMj). . . 

From the statistical analysis of the results the following 
conclusions were drawn; 

r A certain percentage of professional nursing students 
suffered from severe oral, receiver, written and touch com- 
munication apprehension. 

2. Personal data such as age, sex, religion and race were 
related to the professional nursing student's level and type of 
communication apprehension, 

3. High school average, bacclaureate grade point average, 
basic nursing educational program, pursuit of more degrees, ' 
and the pursuit of graduate level education are related to the 
professiijnal nursing student's level and type of communication 
apprehension. 

4. The type and amount of communication content courses 
taken are related to the professional nursing student's level 
and>type of communication apprehensioa 

5. The type of department in which the communication con- 
tent course is taken and education modalities used in teaching 
the communication content are related to the professional nur 
ing studertt's level and type of oommunication apprehensioa 

8. The area chosen for work, the amount of interest in 
client needs and the type of interest in client needs are related 
to the professional nursing student's type and level of communl 
cation apprehension. ^ 



IDENTIFYING INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION COM- 
PETENCIES YOR INTERNSHIPS IN COMMUNITY 
KDUCATION^ LEADERSHIP Order No. 7907133 

MCCOMBIE, Doaglas Arthur, Ph.D. The University of Michi- 
gan, 1978. 177pp. Chairman: Curtis Van Voorhees 



EXPLORATORY STUDY OF THE ROLE COIvImUNICATION 
APPREHENSION FLAYS IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 
OF A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 

^ Order No. 7913901 

LOWER, Helen Marlf>, Ph.D. State University of New York at 
Buffalo, 1979. 305pp. 

Communication upprohnnsion is a multi-faceted <^struct 
, which has been studied by research conimmiicologists for al- 
most forty ye;irs. It has been estimated that at least 15 to 20 
percent of college stucients suffer from a high or ■debilitating'* 
level of communication apprehension. This disability is de^ » 
veloped b^^fore the iiulivj^Iual enters college and can interfere 
with interpersonal relationships. The modes through which 
.Individuals: c\)nn!uinirato are orJil, receiver, written and touch. 
Professional nursing students are required to utilize the^e 
communication mudos when interacting with peers, facul^^, 
clients, families and\)ther professionals. The Inability for 
nursing students to communicate could interfere with their Iti- 
terpersonal and educational success. II is Imperative to iden- 
tify the levels of communication apprehension In order to plan 
for its treatment. 

The purpose of this research was to determine the rela- . 
tlonflhip between the professional nursing student*s BCholastlc 
achievement, academic backgrunnd, career choice and the 
level of communication apprehension The research question 
Investigated wafj; What factors In the professional nurse's 
tducatiofJal process iire related to communication apprehen- 
sion? 

The study was conducted In a professional school of nursing 
located in a large university In western New York. The ntudy 
iamplt consisted of 2M professional nursing students who 
were designated pre-srniors. seniors and masters level. The 
professional nursing students pjtrtlclpated by completing a five 
part questionnaire dlntrlbuted to them by the Inve/iilgatof . Th^ 
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PURPOSE 

It was the purpose of this study to determine the Impor- 
tance of selected Interpersonal communication skills In train-- 
Ing entry level center directors for community education devr ' 
velopment. The skill areas evaluated were: 

1, nonverval communication 

2. conflict resolution ^ ' 
3,, trust ^ 

4, listening and responding 

5, ^de^riblng thoughts and feelings 

These general skill atWi were expanded Into twenty sub-skijila 
nrhtch were also rated aVi ranked In Importance. 

ME'niQDOLOGY 

A questionnaire was deslgned^whlch Incorporated the inter- 
personal commuljitation factors artd demographic features, 
HypdtKeses tested were designed to\liffer ent late between the 
perceptions of thfe total population ofteglonal and cooperating 
ceiter directors for community education developmerrf In the 
United States, regarding the importance of the <tfelected Inter- 
personal Communication skills, for themselves, for entry level 
center directors and for co/nmunicatlng and developing the 
community education concept. 



FINDINGS 

Within the sixty centers studied,- 47^f) were operating train- 
ing programs at the graduate level in community education 
leadership. Only 21% were providing any training in interper- 
sonal communications at the graduate level. Ninety percent 
of the center directors felt that interpersonal communication 
training should play a more Important role In leadership train- 
tnf progran^s. 

There-wus no significant difference in regionid and copp- 
trating cen ter directors* percoi)tlon3 regarding the Impor- 
tance ofl^ilfventy Interpersonal communication sub-skills. 



Mgk rMkingi^tr* mmmMI by th« two froMpi for tte fotlMr* 
laf AUl tactofi: LMm with undtrttmiKili^, Truat in g roiy 
iiiltl«g« Toflttr optnneis, Group dynamics, Open problem Mlu* 
tftoii MvlronmtM, Comjiiunicatiotf hindr^^^ The reglpnal 
Mtf eboperattng dlrectore ranked the Aye InlerpiirtQnal com* 
flmateillon fadora in the following rank order: 

1. truet 

2. nonverbal communication 

3. listening and responding 

4. describing thoughts and iteelings 
9. conflict resolution 

Rstlngs b( these five general factors were all of 'greatest 
ipiportmnce'^ to the center directors. All five generiil skills 
were rated ''greatly important' by the regional and cooperatiiy 
(•after directors. 

Tliare was no significant difference In the ranking of the 
fatlowtng Ave general skills when the center directors were 
lioCl^aified or non-Mott trained, and the first four skill area# 

ware rated "greatly important* by the respondents. 

t * 

1. trust 

2. listening and responding 

3. conflict resolution 

4. describing thoughts and feelings 
9. nonverbal ^communication 

There were signiflcaii differences in.the rankings of the 
Mott and non-Mott trained center dlirectors regarding only two 
of the twenty skills; i.e. group conflict resolution and trust in 
a group setting; however, both groups rated the following eight 
of the twenty skills in the "greatest importance' range: ♦ 



1* liaten with understanding 5. 



open problem solution en- 
vironment 



%\ trust in group setting 
establish authenticity 
4. group dynamics 



6. facilitate feedback 

7. communication hindrances 

8. foster openness 



EFFECTS OF SITUATIONAL STRESS ON FLUENCY, RATE . 
AND PROXIMITY BEHAVIOR OF COLLEGE STUDENT 
^SPEAKERS: EXPUCATED BY. A NEW MODEL OF iSITUA- 
TIONAL AFFECT Or^er No. 7904212 

MAY, WaUaca Russell, PhJD. University of Kansas, 1978, 
863pp. 

*■ 

1. Statement of the Problem ; Research on stage fright is 
eharaaierUedby a variety of names for the variable^ -usually 
only operationally defined— and a variety of methods and mea- 
suremefil with low correlations between them. Although this ^ 
raaeareh focuses on the debilitative effects o! the affect slate 
aNperlaneed tyy the public apeakar, some studiea note that some 
apaakara show faciUtative effects. 

' This atudy was an effort to offer a careful, comprehenaive 
ccaeaptaaliaatibn of the affect state indur:e<l by the %\x^v.n of 
p^a speaking wh(ch would account for both debt Utalive aM 
laaimatlve effects of the affect aUta. The resulting moda^.ol 
allaallva bahavloir waa than aubjected to experimental teat^iaing. 
MtasMoaal Streas aa an independent variable and Sex, Anticipa- 
tory Apprehension a^id Subject Evaluation as assigned variablaa. 
TIm iapandent variables were Interjection Nonfluency, Other 
W sa n asa i y, ToUl Nonfluency, Rate and Proximity. A'compra* 
iMMlva behavior variable was mathematicaliy derived fraas iIm 
akava 4epaifidfnt varlablea and called, Aggressivenes8^Appr#^ 
haaaltaaaaa. 

>rocadures ; Fifty-*s)a student speakara delivered axlaai** 
MMWi^ apaa*)cties under moderate and high streaa condlltaM* 
▼liMBpa'aiid audiotape records were uaed to pr||uce sedraa 
aa Hm isfwadenl variablaa. Anttdpaloty Appr JBlon waa 
fMsMMad by tM PRCA and Subject EvaluaUgnl^the May Af. 
laal mCarantlaU RalalionaMpa of tha variables Mre dalar- 

mlfMM toy m«ana of 2x2 faotoriftl analyaes of variancs. Tha 

aami^la waa divided into an inttlal arouaal period aad a 
I aroapal parlod^ Forty-fMr exparlmantal hypotheaaa 



I; twenty from each time period and four conoernlif the 
'^^[^•nceptualiaed dependent variable of Aggreasivaaeaa^ 
Apprahsnsiveneas^ Six general liypotheses were constraotad to 
' relate the proposed model to tha experimental hypoth^aii, 

£indlrf8. The efi|cacy of the treatment conditioas waa 
MiArasad by the results of a post-treatment questlonmira. 

Traatmant effects were nonexii^ent during the first adniita 
••d ^pyeared on Rate and Other Nonfluency dfuring tha mean 
arouaal period supporting the hypothesized emergence ol adaD--^ 
tiva behavior. 

Wfalficant effects due to Sex Were evident on InterJeetiOM 
Moafhiaacy during the initial aiTOusal period as expected^ No 
algallleant effects from Anticipatory Apprehension were avtdaat 
durinf this period, which was contrary to expectations/ 

INibJect Evaluation, hypothesized to be an essential p^rt ol 
aifoctlva arousal, did indeed signlficanUy predict behavlur^on 
the nonfluency variables, but not on Rate and Proximity dar|i« 
tha mean arousal period. The differences in Inter jecUoa Moa* 
thianey behavior due to Sex were increased during the mean 
arouaal period. AmtUJipatory Apprehension was not effective as 
a piradlctor of behavior in either period. 

Behavior on the Aggressivenese-Appreh^nslvaness variable 
waa predicted to be bipolar with some stihiects damonstraHim 
improving functioning during the mean ar^sal periods in faot, 
22 d 96 subjects demonstrated Improved behavior. These aiib- 
. Jacta were predicted by the Subject Evaluation variable at tha 
•005 level of confidence. No other significant effects ware avl^ 
dent oh this composite variable. ^' 

4, Conclusions . The proposed model of affective behavior 
was substantially confirmed by the experimental resulta. Hm« 
ever the PRCA did riot measure any significant early arouaal* 
Adaptive behavior was clearly evident and was bipolar. Thoaa 
•^^•^ having a more positive evaluillon of 'other people'* 
did Indai d demonstrate significantly Improved per fonnaaea 
oirar ttaoie compared to a decrement for those with mora nefa«» 
five evaluations. There was solid evidence of a bipqlar ra-^ 
^M>naa to the speaking eicperience U^ereby supportli% the infer- 
ence of a bipolar affective arousaL 

There was evidence that affective arousal patterns of indi<* 
Viduala vary aiid the use of mulUple dependefit variables ia war- 
ranted. 

It was also concluded that the May Affect Differential waa a' 
better predictor of spealcer behaVlor than the Personal Report 
of Communication Apprehension. Therefore it waa suggested 
that MAD be used In remedial programs in preference to thi 
PRCA. ^ 



TEACHING GROUP COMMUNICATION: A SURVEY OF 
MICHIGAN HIGH SCHOOL I^EECH COMMUNICATION 
TEACHERS . , ^ Order No, 7907171 

8HUBCRT, Judith Janelle Clark, Pli,D, The University of 
Michigan, 1678, iSBpt)- Co-Chalrmen: John E, Baird. Jr.. 
Howard Martin 

Research Indicates that classroom groups exist and liirthar 
that they have certain effecta on the individual student, Thla 
atudy inveatigated the following problem: Do teachera of high 
achoot apeech communication, a discipline uniquely suited to 
the teaching of group interaction skills, (1) teach couraea otf*- 
aaita in group conununication, anc^/or (2) uae groupa aa aa 
laatructlonal technique ? 

Alao investigated was (1) the nature of wha^ ^s tat^tt 
(that ia, the topics covered, modes of evaluation used and text- 
boohs uaed), (2) the general attitudes of teachera toward claaa«^ 
rooai groupa, and (3) the training high school speech communi* 
cMkia teachers .had to prepare them to .teach groU^ 
eoanmunlcation and/or use groups as an Instructional t^hnkqiie. 

A mail survey QMeationnalre was mailed to a sample of 100 
hi^i achool teachera In the state of Michigan* One hundred of 
the aample were membera of the atate apeech association, and 
praaumed to be teaching speech communication couraea. Tha 
oOiarWstlQnnairaa were maUedto •SJieech Communication 
Taachhr* In care of 200 high schools. A response rate of M 
parctrtt waa otitainad. 



ir 



OiUy 38 teactera Indicated thai they taught a oourae in group 

commuBlcation, 81 rtported. teaching a unit in group comniunl'- 
eiltoil and 86 reported uaing group proJecta« The topica tUk 
were eovered^'the teaching practleea employed^and the modee 
Of evaluation used all indicated that.couraea, unite and group 
pri^ecta (1) focuaed attention on the individual's performance, 
rather than on the'group aa a whole and (2) that the focua of 
the eourlu^a and unite waa on formal, procedural dlacuaalon 
technique^, rather than on group proceaaea, 

Teae|Mr'a attitudea were generally favorable toward elaaa*- 
rooitt groupa, the teaching of group communication, and uaing 
group projecta. However, tea? here felt that atudenta were 
eaeier to control when working alone and that greupa waele 
too much time eoclallzing* 

In general) teachera were not well prepared to teach group 
communication. Although 98 teachera reported having had 
college level courae work in group communication, only 58 
teachera aaid their teaching method^ courae covered the ttach- 
lag of group communication, and onlx 32 teachera reported < 
having had any In-aervice training to teach group comii^unica- 
tlon. 

In addition to changing the focus' of the high school group 
communication from procedural .oriented discussion to pro<^ 
<feea oriented communication, it was recommended that teach- 
era nefded more and better preparation and that more teJd^- 
booka at both the college and high school level reflecting the 
communication orientation are needed. 



TEACHING MEDICAL DIAG1^^5§TIC INTERVIEWmC SKILLS: 
AN APPLICATION OF SEMrOTKTXTHEOR Y AND PRINCI- 

^ Order No, 7908084 

SOCHAT, Nancy Ann, Ph.D. Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondole, 1978. 204pp. Major Professor: Dr. Edward L, 
McGlone 

-Semlotlotheory^was^amlned for Its usefulness In teaching 
diagnoatlc medical Interviewing skills. Rhetorical and philo- 
fq;)hical Issues in medical encounters were dlscus3ed. Th^ 
ipeciflc content areas Included an overview of the role of^cotei- 
municatlon In medicine, the nature of semiotics In mediCal 
encounters, how aemiotlc theory cart be applied to the field of 
medicine and how semlotlc coding ;ftid contextual variables 
can be quantified. The text was written In a pedagogical aenae 
in that |he theory building, data set and implications were di- 
rec^«d towards the concerns of medical educators. 

fhetructldnal questions, model, and a glossary ^of terms* 
Ibr teaching somlotlc diagnostic medical Interviewing skills 
. were designed In light of Eco's (1976) conceptualization of the • 
•aeirthetlc text.* Semlotlc theory was interpreted with refer- ^ 
ence to the physic lan-patlent relationship, the quantity and qual- 
ity of medical Information, the application of interviewing tech- 
niques and communication theory and principles, ancf the 
evaluation and InterprMatlon of students' performances and 
curricula Instructional techniques, 

A study of •context* In the medical encounter was con- 
(kicted. Perceptual responses from expert reviewers, student 
physicians, and programmed patients Involved In the Introduc- 
tion to Clinical Medicine interviewing ihrogram at Southern 
Illinois Uolverjilty School of Medicine were used The South- 
ern Illinois University Medical Interviewing Skills Feedback 
... JMieet was adapted to measure semlotlc processes of extra- 
codings overcodlng and undercodlng. Perceptual response 
^m three rounds of physlclan-patlent diagnostic medical in- 
terviews were examined, 
^^^hree contextual variables were examined using multiple 
^^^^^vaciiminant analysis. These variables were the personality 
type of the medical student^the sex composition of the phyal«> 
claii*i>atienl dyad, and the age of the programmed patient. Im- 
• plkatione for teaching dlagno^lc medical interviewing skllla 
ttsinf aemiotlc theory and principles were diacusaed. 

Iteeutta Indlciited that the more highly vlalble and easily 
reeoinited the contextual variable, the better the dtscrlmlna- 
tloe between contextually^ defined groups. The extracodlnf , 
•veretkMnc, and'iindercoding items dlscrlfhlnated best between 
O Mle«fiMUiy i^flned patient age groups. The aecopd most Un* 



portant contextuaUy defined variable was the sex composition 
of the physician-patient dyad. While both of these variables 
revealed high amounts pf statistical significance, the con- 
textually defined age groups provided the most conslsteit dla- 
erimination across the three rounds of diagnostic medical In- 
terviews. The personality type classification of the medical 
Student was th* weakest of the contextually defined groupii^ 
variables. Results Indicated that the personality variable waa 
the mo^ difficult contextual var,lable to Identify and Interpret, r 
and as such, was not as consistently discriminated by the ex- ' 
tracoding, overcodlng, and undercodlng Items as were the other 
two variables. 



THE IMPLICATIONS OF SELECTED PEHSONALITY FAC- 
TOHi AND PJBRCEPTIONS OF COMMUNICATION FX)R THE 
DIAGNOSIS AND INSTRUCTION OF RETICENT STUDENTS 

Order No. 7M0137 

STREIBEL, Barbara Jean WUson, Ph.D. The PennsylvanU 
State University, 1978, 200pp, Adviser: Gerald M. PhUlipa 

This study evolved out of an Interest in the future develop- 
meit of ^dei^ificatlon and training procedures for reticertt atu- 
deiA«. It encompassed a search for consistent differences be- 
tween reticeit and non-reticent students' which might have 
Implications for pedagogy. In addition, the nature of the prob-» 
lems reticent studenta experienced, their reports of chains 
In their abilltiea to. manage these problems, and the instruc- 
tional strategies which facilitated change were explored for 
relevance In inatructlonal developmeit. 

ThU study posed the question: What suggestions for the 
development of instruction In speech communication can be 
derived from examination of personality variables and per- 
ceptions of communication In samples of self-selected.and 
dlagnostlcally conttrmed reticent studerits? in attemptlnf to 
anewer this question, two interviews and several personality 
te^s were administei^d to groups of reticent and non-reticent 
stu^eiAs during the term In which they were enrolled in a basic 
ch communication class. The resulting data was analysed 
/discover; (I) whether there wpre unique personality con- 
lurations associated with reticence; (2) whether there were 
|lonaiatent differences between reticent and non-reticeit atu- 
(3) whether personality variables might be related ^o 
reticeit students' reports of changes In their compiunication . 
skiUa; and (4) whether reticent studerits' reports of chat^ea 
in response to instruction revealed Information which mifht 
l>e juaeAil in developing pedagogy. 

The results of a discriminant analysis of the personality 
teat acorea Indicated that reticent and hon-retlcent-studertta 
have aignlflcantly different personality profUes. A combine*^ 
tionof the Composite Communication Scale, the FIRO-B EC 
scale, and the FIRO--B EI scale might be the most efficierit 
means of distinguishing between the two groups. 

The analysis of the students' responses tcfthe first inters 
Hew indicated that reticent students could be consistently dif- 
fereitiated from non-reticent students. This suggested th«t 
training for reticent students might need to focus op areas of 
instruction which would be Inappropriate for other students. 

Reticent students reported changes In all areas Included In 
the iitervlew. These ^changes were not evenly distributed, ai^' 
it was possible to distinguish 'changed* reticent students from 
•unchanged* reticent students. A discriminant analysis re- 
vealed that none of the test scores wa;s related to students' 
abilities to alter thteir commtinlcatlon behaviors. 

The retlcer* students' interviews were then examined for • 
information which might be useful In adapting Instructlo/i to 
their particular needs. All reticent students endorsed three 
elements of Instrlictloa- the existence of all-reticent classes, 
a graduated approach to lelarnlng communication skills, and 
participation in small-group discussions. Some reticent stu- 
dents reported that exercises in role-playing, active listenir«, 
irlerviewlng, and using questions were beneficial. Some stu- 
derAs Improved by using classmates as communlcatioti models. 
The analysis suggested that students who did not benefit from 
class activities were deficient in prerequisite sJcllls (e.g.: the 
afatlMy to conceptualise experience, or to operational lie pro- 
level concepts Into specific behaviors). 



- OM»lplfkaiAoutcom«ofthftddtminalyiiaiNtf th«<^ . 
X .MMtaUM of tte dtvTilty aaonf rettcHiii; stultenka. ThU V 
^ iMtoroiMwily mandatM a fl«dbl« Instructional approaclt ei^- 

M* «< aMonunodatlng to a ranc« of ne«<ta, goal*, and levtla of' ^ S 
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